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and value. Other types beyond those I have named, and of 
equal importance with them, have also been brought to light 
by him, and have added immensely to our knowledge of the 
state of the fictile arts, and of the powers of design, of our 
earliest forefathers. 

It is only by constant watchfulness for new types, and by a 
careful, discriminating, and enlightened comparison of different 
examples from various localities — the Peak of Derbyshire, the 
Wolds of Yorkshire, the hills of Northumberland, the downs of 
Dorset and Wilts, the mining districts of Cornwall and other 
counties — that we can ever hope to form a correct esti- 
mate of the early state of the arts in England, or of their 
dawning in the far-off distance, and their gradual develop- 
ment to our own times. Every new type (or variety of 
old ones), such as those I have now ventured to bring under 
notice, forms a link in our chain of knowledge, and not only 



helps one to a better understanding of the habits and sentiments 
of bygone races, but enables us to place them on a higher 
footing in the scale of enlightenment than that which has 
usually been accorded to them. We owe far more in the way 
of design to " savage races," as we are ignorant enough to 
call them, than most people imagine, and it is not too much 
to say that the very rudiments of most of the best geometrical 
and other designs of our own far-advanced day may be found 
in their severe simplicity on the pottery and other remains of our 
British forefathers, who lived and moved and had their being three 
thousand years before we, who pride ourselves on our originality 
and high attainments in Art, were born. The subject is wide, 
and intricate in its ramifications, but presents to the cultured mind 
fields and themes for research and thought that are eminently 
interesting and useful. 

Llewellynn Jewitt. 



STUDIO-LIFE IN NEW YORK. 



" Je trouve que c'est une folie de vouloir etudier le monde en simple spectateur. . . . Dans l'ecole du monde 
comme dans celle de 1' amour, il faut commencer par pratiquer ce qu'on veut apprendre."— J. J. Rousseau. 

u ' Come,' the smiling sage replied, 
1 Come, my lad, and drink some beer.' v — Samuel Johnson. 






OW many of those who profess, not to say feel, 
enthusiastic admiration for the pictures hung on 
the walls of their friends' houses or in the vari- 
ous Fine Art exhibitions which from time to time 
they visit — nay, how many of those who actually 
purchase and possess pictures, know anything of 
the places where they are fashioned and whence 
they issue, of the manner of men who paint them, or of the Art 
atmosphere of which they are, so to speak, the visible crystallisa- 
tion ? 

It might grate on democratic ears if the writer were to say that 
there existed here, in New York, a kingdom within a kingdom, 
although not a few artists would insist that they live under a 
veritable oligarchy ; therefore, since we are not concerned to cavil 
over the use of words, it may be said that there exists a republic 
within a republic which has its extreme right and extreme left, with 
all the intermediate grades of personal habit, mental bent, and 
aesthetic opinion, between these two limits. This is the republic 
composed of the artist fraternity, and it presents many phases 
prolific in interest to those who love to wander from the high-road 
and seek in the lanes and byways of Bohemian or quasz-Bdht- 
mian life for scenes and suggestions which " respectability with 
its thousand gigs " cannot furnish. 

Those who know the way to them, and the ways of them, find 
the studios "roadside dells of rest," especially if one be of a tem- 
perament at all artistic, or follow a calling in any way analogous 
to that of the painter. One gets tired of the dusty tramp and 
dreary round, of the monotony of his social surroundings and daily 
prosaic life, with its formal gatherings and stereotyped appoint- 
ments, or, it may be, one hardly realises the sameness of scene 
and stagnation of temperature which surround him, until he climbs 
the stairs of some colony of artists and enjoys a quiet smoke with 
new relish in a rarefied aesthetic atmosphere, and in the presence 
of " such stuff as dreams are made of." 

To the visitor this place is a revelation, or at least a refreshing 
change of air, but to the dweller therein it, too, is often tainted 
with the odours and disturbed by the noises of the workaday 
world. Prosaic needs and petty cares and galling troubles intrude 
here as elsewhere, and there is none to drive out the money- 
changers even from the high places of Art. Studios — places where 
men are supposed to evolve the highest that is in them, where 
emotions take form, impressions fructify, and dreams become in- 
carnate, are they to be visited by the same mundane ills and pests 
that invade the domiciles of dwellers on the plain ? Even so, and 
perhaps by reason of the very prominence and altitude which the 
artistic temperament involves, " the slings and arrows of outrageous 
Fortune" have a better target, and are all the more keenly felt. 



Be that as it may, the studio of an artist, as a general thing, is 
rather the index (though by no means a certain one) to his intel- 
lectual leanings and particular tastes, than to the state of his 
finances. There is the man who holds severely decorative princi- 
ples, and has everything arranged in his room — draperies, pictures, 
pottery, bric-a-brac — with a definite view to its relative effect. A 
second, on the other hand, is a believer in accidental harmonies 
and contrasts, and, while he pays some attention to the tones of 
colour and composition of line that he introduces into his room, 
disposes of his treasures more by instinct and at hap-hazard. One 
man, again, must have beautiful things around him, since he is 
largely dependent on external impression ; while another, being in- 
tensely subjective, does not acquire or need the immediate presence 
of picturesque or decorative accessories. Quite a large number 
of painters accumulate bric-a-brac, hangings, and other objects in 
their studios, not because they love or need them, but because it 
is the correct thing to do, and they must be " artistic " or nothing, 
but they belong to a lower level, and paint pictures which may be 
popular and pleasing, but which convey little meaning, and have 
in them an infinitesimal infusion of the vital Art element. On this 
question, doubtless, taste and opinion will vary, and it is not to be 
inferred that because an artist's studio is barren, save in the mat- 
ter of essential furniture, pictures, and frames, he is therefore not 
a good artist, or, on the other hand, that one whose atelier is well 
appointed and fruitful in the components of a curiosity-shop, is 
necessarily destined to rise and live in his work. It is impossible 
to draw a hard and fast line anywhere. He who delights in artis- 
tic appointments may be compelled from impecuniosity or family 
cares to go without them, although with proverbial extravagance 
an artist will often stint his stomach in order to feed his eye, and 
revel in the possession of a piece of tapestry, an article of furniture, 
or a beautiful vase, which has cost him no little prospective pinch- 
ing in the matter of dinner. " I have just bought a Turkish rug," 
an artist friend once said to the writer. " I got it cheap, and 
it's wonderful in colour, but I haven't sold a picture for three 
months, and for some time to come I shall have to try and solve 
the problem that no political economist has ever satisfactorily 
solved — how to dine on five cents." 

If the reader has not any but the vaguest conception of a cha- 
racteristic studio-interior, the writer cannot do better than lead the 
way to a few of which he knows, and the illustrations which ac- 
company will serve to illuminate the minds of " those who sit in 
darkness," and to cooperate with his, at best, inadequate explana- 
tion. 

The movements of the Art world, during the past two or three 
years, have brought into prominent notice that section of artists 
popularly and often loosely described as "the impressionists." 
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For this reason, as well as on account of its absolute claim on 
admiring notice, the reader is first introduced into the studio of 
Mr. W. M. Chase, the President and one of the dii majores of 
that band of " Adullamites " known as " The Society of American 
Artists." Mr. Chase's studies were pursued in Europe, chiefly in 
Munich under Piloty, but he has travelled extensively elsewhere, 
and his studio bears manifold tokens of travel in the spoils and 
trophies which it contains. One is struck on entering by the rest- 



ful sense of harmony in colour, by the deep and mellow tone, by 
the apparently fortuitous arrangement of line, drapery, and grouping, 
which never suggests an awkwardness. You cannot tell, you do 
not want to tell, how the effect has been arrived at. It is there, 
and that is enough. It is a matter of intuition rather than of 
reason. And Mr. Chase could probably tell as little as you how 
he arrived at the result. He has the gift, the knack of doing it so. 
After a time one's eye wanders about, now lighting on this object, 




Studio of Mr. W. M. Chase. 



now on that, till the wonder is excited how constituents so multi- 
farious and seemingly incongruous can make up such a delightful 
ensemble. The room is large and lofty, the north wall being al- 
most entirely taken up by the indispensable window, the lower 
half of which is obscured by curtains and hangings. Forming part 
of this is an old stained window of about the year 1600, taken from 
a church in Northern Germany, and there procured by Mr. Chase. 
A half-open shutter at one side serves as a panel on which are two 
broadly painted sketches, which might be taken to represent youth 



and age ; above is perched the stuffed effigy of " a lordly raven of the 
saintly days of yore ; " while below hang an old bronze lantern, the 
exact counterpart of that in Ribera's famous picture of Diogenes, 
another (more properly spelled " lanthorn," since the original semi- 
opaque panes of horn serve in the place of glass), and a third, of 
brass, such as was carried in the old Venetian gondolas. 

A number of Japanese umbrellas are variously disposed here, 
and underneath stands a table littered with old books (of which 
more anon), quaint jars, Egyptian pots, paint-brushes, strange 
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little wood-carvings of saints, Virgins, and crucifixes, and many 
other articles too varied to specify. Close by is a Nuremberg 
chair, with legs sloping like those of, a settle, and a back solidly 
carved in the grotesque semblance of a human face. On it rests 
the fac-simile of a Puritan high-crowned hat, with enormous buckle, 
and one or two Italian court-swords — it may be a genuine Andrea 
Ferrara among them. The opposite side of the room is hung 
with a rich but subdued rug, and a superb specimen of Venetian 
tapestry, old and rarely beautiful in tone, a quality which is not 
often found, even where the linear composition and design are good. 
It represents a horse and a griffin, as nearly as one can make out, 
struggling in a forest. Over these draperies are placed a number 
of pictures and studies picked up in various places, but chiefly 
Venetian, with antique frames that bear the impress and mellow 
tone of many years. One of these surrounds a bronze medallion 
portrait, unquestionably of the time of Bellini ; another an anony- 
mous composition of sheep, which has quality of a high order ; a 
third a crucifixion by Piazzetta, master of Tiepolo, the last of the 
strong Venetian painters ; while others contain the head of a Fury, 
and various specimens of old painting. Here, too, hang arms, 
casques, and the various musical and offensive paraphernalia of 
warfare — guns, both Eastern and Venetian, swords, pistols, bugles, 
East Indian drums and tom-toms ; a straight knife, with a leathern 
sheath and a rude wooden handle, on which is the date 1839, of 
the sort borne by the German farmers in the Bauern-Krieg, and 
many other curious articles. Under these, on the ground, stands 
a carved chest of the Renaissance period, such as was used in the 
hallways of Venetian palaces as a seat. Doubtless, could it speak, 
it could tell strange tales ; it has heard many a page whisper soft 
speeches in the ears of pretty, black-eyed tirewomen, men-at-arms 
telling of their doughty deeds, or assassins plotting some secret 
crime. Now it is put to other uses, and has come into strange 
fellowship. It supports a Turkish coffee-pot of fine bronze, an 
Italian jar of exquisite green glaze, a gourd surrounded with 
wicker-work, and formerly used for carrying water, a white, pew- 
ter-mounted Renaissance jug of lovely shape and tone, with an- 
other and a candlestick of delicate blue, an old Nuremberg pot, 
duelling-pistols, a German-silver lamp, and a host of other objects. 
On the floor beside it lies a unique collection of women's foot-gear 
— dainty little slippers of green and blue velvet, with gold; and 
silver embroideries, that have graced. the feet of some sultana or 
favourite of the harem, choice Italian slippers, and rude shoes 
made from strips of rawhide, such as the Lapland women wear. 
The east end of the room is that where the easels stand, draped 
with old church velvets of about 1600, crimson and green in local 
colour, and spotted here and : there with the wax that fell on them 
from the consecrated tapers which the acolytes bore. A palette, 
brushes, paint-tubes, oil-bottles, &c., are of course in keeping, and 
portraits and pictures in various stages may be uncovered to curi- 
ous eyes. One lately seen may be alluded to. ; It is that of a very 
charming lady, with golden hair, dressed entirely in black, and stand- 
ing in a natural and unconventional attitude against a background 
of figured silk, the prevailing tone of which is faint pink. • The 
effect is beautiful and novel. On one side hangs the old, weather- 
beaten yellow sail of a Venetian fishing-boat, with its reefing- 
cords attached, and on the other some specimens of hand-made 
brocades, such as were worn by ladies in the rococo period, 
standing out stiff over enormous hoops. Looking at them, one 
can almost summon up visions of picturesque groups — 

11 ... . court dame and maid 
In regal fabrics' varying shade — 
Velvet and satin and brocade." 

Here, too, are portfolios containing a most valuable and possibly 
unequalled collection, embracing some three or four hundred pho- 
tographs of works by the old masters. There are studies and 
sketches by the artist and his friends ; there is an old iron church- 
stand for candles, with legs like a tripod, a brass door-knocker 
representing a griffin, a Persian incense-lamp, a pile of quaint old 
books, and so on ad infinitum. Over the door by which we enter, 
and which fronts the end of the studio just described, is the head of 
a polar bear, grinning down on three white-and-pink stuffed cocka- 
toos perched on a screen — the frigid zone and the torrid in juxta- 
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position. To the left of this door stands a high cabinet, surmounted 
by a bronze bust of Voltaire, and having old Venetian lamps pen- 
dent on either side. One panel is covered with brocade, while 
over the other droops a scarlet Spanish donkey-blanket. It holds 
Japanese bronzes of curious design — a dried devil-fish, that looks 
almost like bronze, a veritable antique bust of marble, some deli- 
cate little ivory miniatures, various articles of pottery, Italian, Egyp- 
tian, and Japanese, an iron lamp, such as was used in the Thirty 
Years' War, with tweezers to pull up the wick attached, and a mul- 
titude of miscellaneous bric-a-brac. To the left of this cabinet is a 
door. Over it is an Italian coat-of-arms in the form of a shield, 
with lions rampant and quarterings, which the writer's utter igno- 
rance of heraldry forbids him to descant upon, and beside it an old 
German clock ticks sonorously. This door brings one mysteriously 
to a small flight of stairs leading to a small gallery, which contains 
a sofa and an organ. It is a perfect little bower, and from it the 
entire studio can be overlooked, and a most exquisite effect caught. 
A solemn, almost religious feeling comes over one when, with church 
draperies and church lamps and burning incense around him, he 
sits in the subdued light below, and hears the organ sounding from 
above, now in a nocturne of Chopin, now in a sonata of Beetho- 
ven, now in a portion of a mass by Mendelssohn. In this gallery 
are hung a few choice water-colours by Villegas, Domingo, and 
others, and its recesses can disgorge multifarious treasures — things 
new and old. Mr. Chase has some rare old books, which would 
ravish the soul of a bibliomaniac — an old brass-mounted ecclesias- 
tical record in Latin, with the date 1494 at the end ; an old Ger- 
man book, and a prayer-book, similarly bound in rich time-toned 
leather, with brazen clasps of the date 1558; a complete Cicero- 
of 1596, and numerous others with quaint maps and indices. It 
would take days to explore the contents of this, studio, and even 
then one would only be entering on a knowledge of the variety, 
value, and interest, of its contents. Here is a picture of a girl 
smoking a long clay pipe, which was painted by Leibl in 1869, m 
Gustave Courbet's studio ; here another of a girl idly seated beside 
a distaff, which is signed by Gierymski, and a third of a twilight 
landscape by Chimelowski, with many others equally fine. Japa- 
nese hand-wrought robes lie side by side with Venetian brocades 
and Spanish velvets. A Japanese ivory idol sits complacently 
alongside of a carved wooden saint, while a Greek bronze of 
Apollo stands proudly by. " From many times and lands " have 
come contributions to enrich a collection the cost of which the 
owner fears to think of; but everything has an artistic value, from 
the stained leather back of an old missal to the subtly delicate 
tracery of a bronze censer. Mr. Chase has been an omnivorous 
collector, and has yielded to the tastes which swayed him at differ- 
ent epochs of his student and nomadic career. At one time wood- 
carving has been the object of his quest, and many various and 
quaint specimens of earlier art in this direction have been un- 
earthed by him, now a solid circular mirror-frame carved out of 
a single piece of wood, again a grotesque and artistically hideous 
little idol ; then old books have been his ignis fatmis, rather on 
account of the massiveness, colour, and utilitarian value of their 
binding than by reason of their letter-press ; and so we might fol- 
low him through many winding ways. He has at times had laugh- 
able difficulties in preventing zealous venders of what they con- 
sidered lumber and rubbish from scouring and furbishing up old 
iron and bronze utensils, or from renovating and repairing antique 
specimens of carving, one obliging individual having suggested 
the application of stove-polish to a fine rust-eaten article of hand- 
wrought iron. " The Philistines be upon thee, Samson ! " We 
have lingered here as long as is possible at this time, and yet 
how inadequate has been our visit ! It has, however, it is to be 
hoped, afforded us some insight into the aesthetic bias and cha- 
racter of an artist who has painted such a suggestive and beautiful 
picture as that * Ready for the Ride,' in which the strangely fasci- 
nating maiden lingers, as though listening— 

" If she may hear him come, with jingling spur- 
Through the fresh fairness of the spring to ride, 
As in the old days when he rode with her." 



( To be continued.) 



John Moran. 



